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Any Wellesley girl 
at 830 AM 


A Dissertation on Prom Men 
By Elizabeth Mohn McCrum 


(THERE is a species of man known 

as the Prom Man. Although dis- 
tinctly of the male family, he is com- 
monly classified as follows: 

Aspect — “Marvelous looking, my 
dear, with a wonderful line and a 
divine dancer!” 

Preferred Habitat—New York hotels 
and restaurants and Proms. 

Season of Activity—January to Jan- 
uary 

Distribution—Colleges and prepara- 
tory schools—also men in the vicinity 
of New York and other large cities. 


S IF to offer opportunity for 
A comparison to the confused 

novice, the Prom Man and the 
so-called Ordinary Male usually grow 
side by side. But there is a certain 
savoir faire, a gentlemanly decorum, 
as it were, which serves to distinguish 
the Prom Man from other species of 
the same family, so that even the most 
casual observer is not deceived. His 
appearance is very much the same in 
every manifestation. He wears his 
clothes with a natural dash and osten- 
tation and his hair parted serenely in 
the middle. A monogramed cigarette 
case, a wallet filled with crisp, new 
bills, and a silk handkerchief, are his 
chief accessories He is distinct in 
type. 

He is also an elusive creature. Per- 
haps this is one of his chief charms— 
I do not know. At a recent date he 
was pursued diligently by a certain 
class in a woman's college that soon 
discovered this inborn characteristic 
They sought not only one, but many, 
and were not daunted even the day 
before Prom. Everywhere I heard 
such remarks as: “No, my man isn’t 
coming He has four other bids for 
that date, my dear—he’s so popular!” 
Or “Mine has a hockey game and 
can’t possibly get off—these athletes!” 
The elusive male of a friend of mine 
even wrote that he was engaged 
(though unofficially) and that the only 
She preferred that he did not come to 
Prom. The charm of his elusiveness 
has since vanished. He has sunk to 
the depths of the Ordinary Male. 


THE 


Oh, Evolu! 
There is nothing in the world you can not do 
You took a monkey and you changed it to a man 
Long since ‘tis true— 
But now you bring a greater phenomenon to pass. 
You take 1920, an embryonic mass, 

And turn it by a miracle into a senior class; 
Oh, Eva, Iva, Ova! 

Evolution 
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Oh, Evolu! 


Recently I had an opportunity to 
make a careful study of the species 
and discovered almost as many varie- 
ties as are found in the Thistle Family, 
ranging from the purest type to one 
on the borderline between Prom and 
Ordinary Man My opinion is that 
interesting subject 


there is no more 
and none more worthy of careful 
study. 


The purest type is to me the most 
uninteresting His manner—if one 
can call that bored sophistication a 
manner—is extremely objectionable. 
He has been to Smith, Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr. What more can life hold 
for him? He looks at you pityingly, 
as if from a great distance, and then 
proceeds to tell you how well you 
dance, how bored he is with other 
girls, how anxious he is to see you 
again, until you find yourself smiling 
mechanically and vaguely wishing that 
the music would stop. 

Then there is the one who hates 
Wellesley girls and cleverly proceeds 
to tell you so with great elucidation 
Their cut-in dances are merely an ex- 
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METAMORPHOSIS 





Same girl, as she 
catches the 12.03 


for town 


They are 
They can’t 
possibly compare with other girls’ col- 


hibition of independence 
conceited and highbrow. 


leges. There is a wild, untamed desire 
to put an end to this variety—to stamp 
it out of existence, as it were. But 
it lives—and we suffer in rebellious 
silence. 

I have discovered that the most 
amusing type of Prom Man is the one 
who endeavors to make a great and 
lasting impression. He succeeds—but 
I do not guarantee the impression. He 
is the one who clasps your hand affec- 
tionately and gazes soulfully into your 
eyes. When you open your lips to 
speak he bends nearer, as if to be sure 
and catch every word that you utter. 
He even pats your shoulder encour- 
agingly when you manage to follow 
one of his very intricate steps. He 
also has a “line,” as is the way of 
Prom Men. He tells you how young 
and guileless he is, how shy—a youth, 
fresh from the country, as pure and 
innocent as a newly-plucked cabbage. 
Women are a mystery to him. You 
do not enlighten him. Instead, you 
gaze upon his smoothly-brushed hair, 
from which issues the moss-rose scent 
of bandoline, and wonder how he has 
managed ta survive these twenty-three 
years or so. 

These are only a few of the many 
varieties which I could enumerate for 
the benefit of those interested in the 
species. Perhaps I was unjust in that 
I did not mention their dancing, but 
if you will think back to the begin- 
ning of my essay, you will recall that 
the Prom Man is a “divine dancer.” 
In my opinion, it is his only virtue; 
but who would wish to spend one’s 
later years with such a virtue and that 
virtue alone? Yes, I am boldly speak- 
ing of the possibilities of marriage 
with such men. I fear that Prom 
Men do not always make the best of 
husbands, and rejoice that the most 
extreme types do not often choose that 
role in life. For this reason, I have 
often wondered whether the species 
will not in time become extinct, and 
whether my grandchildren will not, 
perhaps, be waltzing serenely with 
the Ordinary Male instead of jazzing 
wearily with the sophisticated Prom 
Man. I cannot help hoping so 











by HAMILTON W IAMS 


Secretary—Look here, Jones, you knew this was to be a fancy dress affair. 
The Reveller—D’ y’ mean to tell me you can’t see I'm disguised as a woman? 


Cheap Skates 
By Katherine Negley 


ON= time all men instinctively re- 
moved their hats when a woman 
entered an elevator, then they dis- 
cussed whether it was necessary or 
not, then with one accord they stopped 
doing it. Women were getting too 
numerous in office buildings. 

Long ago, men arose willingly to 
give a lady a seat in the street car, 
especially a pretty one. Then for a 
time they hid behind their newspapers 
and could not see ladies stand. Now, 
they openly glare at them and let them 
stand, especially the pretty ones who 
were plainly made for love only, in- 
stead of the workaday world where 
they are taking the places of men. 

But when they need help of any kind, 
every man of them hires a woman— 
because they can get them cheaper. 


THOUGHTLESS, AT LEAST 


“So Bill Grimsby is now living next 
to your place at Suburbia? How do you 
find him as a close-up neighbor?” 

“Make your own deductions when I 
tell you that he borrowed my bottle- 
capping machine, kept it two weeks 
and returned it with thanks only.” 





Drawn by H. J. HolmMGren. 


“Good evening, Hortense, I was 
just strolling by your apartment and 
dropped in to see you.” 

“Oh! How fortunate! That re- 
minds me! I’m to expect Bob for the 
theater in a few minutes.” 


+ 





No regular suits on the floor. 
This costume is my wife's! 


Her Omission 
By J. J. O'Connell 


FIND that love is bitter-sweet, 
Made up of joy and pain; 
A little game so hard to beat, 
Your labor seems in vain. 


My love declares how good she'll be, 
The little saint, this Lent; 

Though for the way she’s treated me 
She seems not to repent. 


COMPETITION 
“How is your new radio set?” 
“Fine, but my wife is kind of jealous 
of it. I have a loud speaker.” 


NOWADAYS 


Doctor’s Wife—How did things go 
to-day? 

Doctor—Had a dandy day; three 
hundred fellows for prescriptions and 
a fellow who was sick. 


SEE THE BIRDIE! 
Mother (sternly)—Willie, did you 
see brother kiss the cook? 
Willie—No, ma! Honest, I didn’t! 
Brother gave me a nickel for looking 
the other way! 
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“Lawdy Lawd! 


RECOGNIZED 

* remarked Lady 
her cele 
screen 


“That's me all over,’ 
Godiva, as the movies of 
brated ride flashed on the 


WARNING 


All persons entering a 
theater this season do so at their own 


Broadway 


risqué 


a 


"Mancipashun Day, an’ what 
PROSPERITY RETURNING 
returning.” 
at out?” 
insurance 


“Prosperity is 
“How do you 
“I hed three 
salesmen our | 
bond 
alesmen, and six advertising s 
call on me to 
“Did you see 


insurance sales- 
five 
olicitors 


men, four stock 


; 


a fix I’se in!” 


indeed. I was out making 


“No, 


calls myself.” 


EASILY SOLVED 


Teacher—How did Robinson Crusoe 


live? 
Willie Willis (whose father is a 
publisher)—Off the royalties from his 


book, I suppose 














Told at the 
Nineteenth 
Hole 


EDUCATED 
‘Pus wife of an army officer was 
very particular about the looks of 


her household. It was almost impos- 
sible for her to keep a maid in her 
service more than a few days. Finally 
she employed a young colored girl, 
who was very industrious but had a 
habit of forgetting certain duties about 
the house. The mistress believed that 
she could stop this by a few gentle 
reminders, and one day, finding a coat 
of dust on the parlor furniture, called 
the girl to her. 


“Annie,” she said, “look here! I 
can write my name in the dust on 
this table.” 


“Yassum,” replied the girl, with a 
broad grin, “ain’t it swell to have a 
eddication?” 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


James Thornberry Pill, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of psychology, entered the wait- 
ing-room at the railway station and 
looked about for a seat. The room was 
crowded, and there was not a vacant 
one in sight. 

The train had been due more than an 
hour. The passengers were impatient, 
waiting tensely for the slightest sign of 
the belated train. 

Professor Pill set down his traveling 
bag near the door and went up to the 
information window. 

“In thirty minutes,” 
behind the glass said. 

The professor then bought a paper, 
cast his eyes once more about the room 
in a vain effort to locate a seat, and 
strolled dejectedly out upon the plat- 
form. 

“Humph,” he muttered, “got a paper 
and no place to read it.” 

Suddenly a happy thought struck him. 
The man of theory was the man of 
action, 


the automaton 








“How are the royalties coming?” 
Playwright—They'’ve abdicated! 
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“SEW IT SEAMS” 
In the cutting room of a gents’ pyjama factory. 


NONE PRESENT 
Young Sambo Johnson was dead 


He rushed back into the waiting-room, 
snatched up his traveling bag, and 
burst precipitately out to the platform 
again. . 

The effect was electric. There was 
a mighty scramble for suitcases and 
grips, and the expectant passengers all 
dashed outside. As soon as the room 
was emptied, James Thornberry Pill, 
Ph.D., walked calmly back, selected a 
suitable seat directly under the light, 
where he was soon buried in his evening 
paper. 

The train arrived an hour later. 


INCIDENTAL PUNISHMENT 


It was midnight. For the fifth time 
little Alice awoke her mother for a 
“dink o’ water.” 

“I told you that I will not go to get 
you a drink,” repeated the mother. 
“Now, if you ask me just once more 
I’m going down and give you a severe 
spanking!” 

Two minutes of silence elapsed, 
which was followed by: “Mother, when 
you go down to spank me now, will 
you please get me that drink of water?” 


‘ 


broke and remarked to his fellow- 
workmen: 

“Say, which one o' yo’ gentlemen 
gwine to loan me two bucks?” 

After waiting a few minutes, and no 
answer came, he continued: 

“Wat's de matter? Ain’t dar no 
gentleman in dis bunch?” 


PLENTY OF TIME 


A long-haired man was asked for 
the time by a small boy, and answered, 
“Ten minutes to nine.” The small 
boy replied: “Well, mister, at nine 
o’clock have your hair cut,” and ran 
away. 

The man followed and ran into a 
cop, who inquired why he was run- 
ning 

“See that boy? Well, he asked me 
for the time, and when I told him it 
was ten minutes to nine he said, ‘Have 
your hair cut at nine o’clock.’” 

The cop answered, “Well, what are 
you running for? You still have 
eight minutes.” 

















Beauty and Utility 


By Watt Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY Henry J. Peck 


HEARD J. Smilax Gander lift his 
voice among the crowd: “I won't 
commercialize the gift with which 

I am endowed. I feel that I can paint 
as well as any of those guys like 
Angelo, whose chromos sell at rates 
that hit the skies. Some day, it may 
be when I’m dead, my genius will be 
seen; meanwhile I’m suffering for 
bread, because I lack long green. 
“My landlord’s fired me from my 
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the breeze.” 


“I listen to the clanging spheres, I analyze 


room, where I so long have toiled; 
the grocer, with a brow of gloom, de- 
clares my stand-off’s spoiled. The 
butcher bade me come no more, when 
I would buy a hen; the milkman 
clamors at my door for seven iron 
men. And I’ve been asked to paint a 
cart, a cowshed and a fence! I will 
not prostitute my art! Oh, tempter, 
amble hence!” 
“I am a painter, too,” I said “I have 
a skillful hand; and I can sling Vene- 
tian red to beat the village band I 
often think that I could back old 
Rembrandt off the walk, but now 
there’s no demand, alack, for art that 
makes men talk. And I am wise 
enough to dodge the highbrow monkcy- 
shines, and in my little sylvan lodge 
I’m painting dinky signs. And so I 
eat three meals a day, and eat the 
choicest food; and when at night I 
hit the hay I know my credit’s good. 
The sorrows of ambitious gents have 
moved me oft to tears, and so I'll 
lend you fifty cents for forty-seven 
years.” 
I sat me down upon a bench, hard 
by the public square; and many a 
hungry man and wench I found be- 
side me there. Quite close there 
was as sad a jay as I have often 
found; he looked as though he'd eaten 
hay down at the village pound. He 
heaved so many doleful sighs, I said, 
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“Don’t be afraid; what is your trouble? 
Put me wise, and maybe I can aid 

“I am a poet,” he replied, “a bard 
who needs a lunch; and I’m equipped 
to strip the hide from Milton and that 
bunch. Men say I am not safe or sane, 
as I drift to and fro; my spirit walks 
a higher plane than worldlings ever 
know. I listen to the clanging spheres, 
I analyze the breeze, while groundlings 
drink synthetic beers and call for 
schweitzer cheese. I cannot buy a 
thing on tick at any store in town; my 
landlord hit me with a brick, and nearly 
spoiled my crown The undertaker 
came to me, and said, ‘You deal in 
verse? Well, go and write me verses 
three about my brand new hearse; and 
if you make it good and strong, I'l! 
print it in the News, and hand you, 
when you come along, enough to buy 
new shoes!’ 

“A modern bard must stand for this, 
for insults mean and base! A cheap 
mortician thus may hiss his insults in 
my face! Though to the dumping 
ground I drift, there, there to rust 
apart, I'll not commercialize my gift, 
or prostitute my art!” 

I said, “I am a poet, too, and I have 
seven lyres; I sing of remedies for flu, 
corkscrews and rubber tires. When 
any man comes up the road with 
rubles in his hand, and asks me if 
I'll write an ode, I bow to the demand 
I'd rather write an epic, now, that 
might through ages throb, but when I'm 
paid to boost a cow, you find me on 
the job. I pity poets whose laments 
rise like a house afire, and I will lend 
you fifty cents until we both expire.” 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates 





First Prize 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


The professor was putting the 
finishing touches on the sidewalk he 
was laying down. Tommy, aged 
six, had been watching the proceed- 
ings with great interest, and at 
length deeming the time right for 
trial, started to cross before the 
mixture had time to dry 

When the professor displayed 
some slight pique, a passer-by ob- 
served: 

“Why, professor, I thought you 
liked children.” 

“I like ‘em all right in the ab 
stract,” the professor replied, “but 
not in the concrete.” 











Second Prize 


MALPRACTICE 
66 HAT can I do for you, Lars?” 
asked Lawyer Brown, in his 
Main Street office 
“Vell,” said Lars, “Ay vant some 


damages on Olson.” 

“Olson, the veterinary? Tell me 
why?” 

“Oh, you see, my cow von't eat, so 
I tell Olson; and he give me bottle 
medicine to fix it. He say to put fun- 
nel in cow’s face, den pour in med'cine 
and cow vill get hungry 

“Ay ent have regular funnel, so I ask 
Olson vill dinner horn do. He say it 
vill do. 

“So Ay shove small end of dinner 
horn in cow’s face and pour in 
med’cine. At vonce dat cow get so 
hungry she try to eat de horn But 
she can’t—it stick in her neck Den 
she cough and de horn go toot. Cow 
get scared and run up de road, cough- 
ing and tooting. 

“Purty soon she come to de river. 
De man on de drawbridge tenks a boat 
ban tooting, so he open bridge and my 
cow fallin. She get drowned, too, so 
I tenk Olson should pay.” 


NOT IMPRESSED 


Nate and Zeenus from Cape Cod 
stood leaning on the iron fence that 
surrounds the little promontory at the 
brink of Niagara Falls. In silence 
they watched the rushing waters fall 
into a cloud of mist. A gentleman 
from the West came and explained 


the wonders of the Falls. He told 
how many gallons of water passed 
over the crest per minute, how far 
they fell, how rapidly they moved, the 
number of feet the Falls had worn 
away the rock in the last century, the 
number they were expected to go in 
the next. It seemed to him that the 
boys were not impressed. Laying his 
hand on Nate’s shoulder, he said: 

“Son, where is your enthusiasm? 
Don’t you realize you are gazing upon 
one of Nature’s grandest spectacles?” 

“Mister,” replied Nate, “if you had 
ever seen the seas break over Chatham 
Bars in a no’theaster, this outfit here 
would look to you about like to spick- 
ets a-runnin’ in a kitchen sink.” 


YOU TELL HIM, DADDY 


An active churchman attends church 
services regularly, taking his young 
son with him. Usually the youngster 
stands the strain and makes no trouble. 
But on a recent Sunday the minister 
was waxing eloquent on the subject 
of the “Future State of the Church.” 
As his voice rose in power and volume, 
he made the rafters ring with the ques- 
tion—“I ask you what shall be the 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


future glory of the church?” A brief 
pause for breath, and he continued: “I 
repeat, what shall be the future glory 
of the church?” 

The young hopeful turned to his 
father and said: “You tell him, daddy, 
and let’s go.’ 





























AGE MUST BE SERVED 


First Soph—Good Lord, old chap, why all the luscious girlie posters; 


some sudden complex? 
Second Ditto—Oh, no. 
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They’re for dad. 


He’s coming for a visit 
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Now Annette was a product of Broadway culture, and 
when she hit Wellesley she was going to show those uppish 


Bostonians a few things— 


And, writing a treatise on doodle bugs, won her— 


Space Mad 
By J. Claude Snow 
sé We ERE are you now, professor?” 


I called through the wireless 
telephone 

“Shh—not so loud,” came the pro- 
fessor’s muffled voice, “I've slipped 
back eighty years and am ir the midst 
of a bunch of soldiers with dear old 
Washington, crossing the 
Delaware —but the helium 
has been almost fully re- 
generated and I'll soon catch 
up again.” 

I pulled the receiver from 
my ears and gazed at it in 
blank wonder. I could hardly 
believe the thing—but then in 
this day of wonders one must 
be prepared to believe most 
anything I almost wished 
that I had accepted the pro- 
fessor’s offer to go on this 
strange journey myself. I 
replaced the receiver and 
called again: 

“Can you hear the soldiers 
talk?” 

“That is one thing I failed 
to make allowances for,” came 
the answer. “You see, sound 
waves do not travel as fast as 
light, and, as my machine is 
traveling faster than either 
one, I catch and pass the 
sound waves long before I 
reach the events to which 
they belong.” 

I admit that I am a bit 
slow in grasping such scien- 
tific things and, as a conse- 
quence, I had to take my 
tablet and jot down the whole 
theory of the thing before I 
could understand what the 
professor had just said. As 
near as I could decide, the 
reason was something like 
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EVOLUTION 


earth by the light they reflect If an 
automobile crosses the street the light 
waves, at all times, travel away from 
it at an enormous speed. These rays 
are traveling away from the earth, 
leaving the sound waves, which were 
created at the same time, far behind 
The professor, working on this theory, 
had invented a helium machine which 
would, traveling away from the earth, 





The Coquette—Holding a handkerchief over one’s 
face means you're in love. 
He (hoarsely)—Love nudding! 


this: We see things on this god hay fever! 


10 


Id means I've 


But she developed a passion for the microscope and the 
wonders of nature revealed therein— 


A Phi Beta Kappa key and a job as instructor. 


pass both the sound and light waves 
out in space Thus, the farther he 
went the more waves he would pass 
and the farther back in time he would 
travel. He had just said that he had 
caught up with the waves which had 
left the earth when Washington crossed 
the Delaware. 

“Professor,” I tried again, “you 
have found your invention to be suc 
cessful, hadn’t you better re- 
turn to earth?” 

There came a feeble laugh 
before he answered: 

“I should say not. Why, 
man, I am now watching the 
noble King Arthur doing 
battle with the Duke of 
Siphonsap. I wouldn't miss 
this for the world—atta boy, 
king, give him the whoa— 
there, I have gone and spoiled 
it, passed it up; but that’s all 
right—here is the Black 
Knight in an argument with 
the king’s jester. That jester 
is quite a chap; he—” 

At this point I tore the 
receiver from my head again 
—it was more than I could 
stand. To hear the old pro- 
fessor, who seldom even 
smiled, carry on in such a 
hilarious tone of voice was to 
realize that I had passed up 
an opportunity to have an ex- 
perience which no one else 
had ever dreamed of. I could 
well imagine the gripping in- 
terest he was enveloped in as 
he passed and gazed upon 
things which, to most mortals, 
are nothing more than so 
much writing in a book of his- 
tory. I had a half desire to 
run away in disgust for my 
cowardice from the telephone 
and leave the transformed 
professor to roam among the 
kings and artists until he got 
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When Mary came to college she was the shining 


tellect of her prep school class— 


Who happened to be Harvard—a few dat 


ready to come back But the surge of 
adventure ran too strong in my veins, 
and I grasp the receiver as a drowning 
man to a straw 

“The jester—yes, tell me about the 
jester?” 

“Oh, I have 
fifty years,” he answered 
serious voice, “and I have been watch- 
ing someone who was supposed to be 
a learned man trying to put a kick in 
some home brew. I wish I could have 
my sound waves catch up with him, I 
would tell him that his well-meaning 
efforts were all in vain—and I could 
probably save him a lot of time if 
I could start him to work on some- 
thing that would last awhile. But, no 
matter, he’s passed now, and I am 
just beginning to get a glimpse of old 
Nero as he sits on the top of his 
palace eating pomegranates and throw- 
ing hot horseshoes at the people be- 
low.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was time 
for the professor to dress for the “In- 
ternational Relativity” banquet; and, 
besides, it seemed that something must 
be wrong with his machine—he was 
passing events faster now than when 
he first left; perhaps the ether resist- 
ance was becoming less. At any rate, 
I was beginning to get a trifle nervous. 
Maybe, I was not such a fool after all 
for missing the adventure “Profes- 
sor,” I called, “can’t you see that to 
travel further is all folly? The risk 
is too great; please come back.” 

“Whee!” came the hilarious answer, 
now very feeble from distance. “There 
is the queen of queens—Cleopatra—I 
don’t wonder a bit that they burned 
Rome. I'd burn New York for her— 
O boy!” 

To hear my trusty friend give vent 
to such thoughts was almost enough 
to convince me that something in the 
journey was causing him to lose his 
mind, and I felt the responsibility 
stronger than ever to bring him back 
to his own atmosphere. I connected 
the receiver again. 


jester by 
in a more 


passed the 


COMPARATIVE 


But she made glee club—and in her roommate's evening 


gown made a hit with the youth in the front row— 


es and we hale Marie 


“So long, Cleo, old girl,” he was 
laughing “I've got to get a glimpse 
of the pygmies—here they are, now the 


cavemen, the apes, the ancient Chinese 

—what is that queer animal—whoopee! 

—let her go, I'll catch up with—” 
Here his voice died away completely 








—either he got too far for the power 
in the telephone or he went past the 
waves where time began; and before 
time began there was nothing—not 
even old professors 

Not so unfortunate for me after al] 
What do I care about Cleopatra? 


























Mr. Tourist—That's the Mona Lisa 


Mrs. Tourist—It 





so pretty, they ought to have one in every gallery. 
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Every Man His Own Press Agent 


By WaLTER PRICHARD EATON 


PENGUIN PeRSONS AND PerrexMInts. By Walter 
Prichard Eaton W. A. Wilde Co 


E ATTENDED recently an 
7 wana in the course 

of which two. well-known 
dramatists, collaborators, sang a jovial 
song about themselves. Mr. G. B. 
Shaw has established an even loftier 
precedent for self-advertisement. In- 
deed, “Every Man His Own Press 
Agent” seems to be the motto of the 
day. Rotarianly speaking, you seek to 
sell yourself. And, alas, speaking in 
another sense, you generally do! 

A new book lies before me. To be 
strictly accurate, twelve new books 
lie before me, because I am the author, 
and that’s the number of free copies 
I get. I wish it had been published 
in November instead of May. That 
would have solved the Christmas prob- 
lem. The book is called “Penguin 
Persons and Peppermints.” Anybody 
can tell from this title that it is a 
book of essays. When you write a 
book of essays, you cast about for a 
title that sounds “whimsical,” and ap- 
parently doesn’t mean anything at all. 
I think I have succeeded admirably 
with my title. It reminds me of some- 
thing else at that same entertainment 
where the playwrights sang of them- 
selves. There was a burlesque of a 
Milne play, called “Mr. Whim Passes 
By,” in which the hero, an elderly 
eccentric, who delightedly caused the 
death of a young couple, chuckled 
thereat, exclaiming with unction, “Oh, 
whimsy me, whimsy me!” 

Still, my title is not so good as it 
ought to be, because if you read the 
book you will discover that it has some 
connection with the text. The very 
first essay is about penguin persons, 
and the very last is about peppermints. 
Artemus Ward did much better with 
his famous lecture, “Babes in the 
Wood.” He gave it that title because 
he never once mentioned the babes. 

Perhaps you don’t know what a pen- 
guin person is? Ruskin, it seems, 
when he felt glum and depressed, used 
to go to the British Museum and take 
a look at the penguins. They cheered 
him up, being so humorously ridicu- 
lous. Well, there are people like that 


—human penguins. Have you a little 
penguin in your home? _ The idea is 
whimsical; please say it is. Besides, 
think how that literary reference to 
Ruskin is in the best tradition of the 
English essay. An essay without at 
least one literary reference would be 
almost immodest, like a modern girl 
with her ears showing. 

Then there is an essay on “The Bad 
Manners of Polite People.” What 
could be more correct than that? 
Your true essayist is always seeking 
Mr. Gilbert’s “most ingenious para- 
dox.” The poverty of rich people, the 
orthodoxy of radicalism, the intoler- 
ance of liberals, the inconvenience of 
modern conveniences, and so forth. 
Indeed, your true essayist sings every 
night, before retiring, the paradox- 
ology. 

“The Lies We Learn in Our Youth” 
is another of my essays. Naturally, 
this is reminiscent of childhood—no 
book of essays is complete without a 
throwback to childhood’s happy hours, 
which are proved to have been quite 
miserable. I prove it by citing the 
poems I had to copy into my “memory 
gem book,” and I toss off the subtly 
literary pun, “Longfellow lies about 
us in our infancy.” Not bad, wot? 

In my essay, “On Giving Up Golf 
Forever,” I discover that I have on 
three occasions broken eighty at Man- 
chester. Nothing in the book pleases 
me so much as this discovery. I 
thought it was only twice. I told 
Frank Craven the other day, when he 
was crowing about his prowess, that 
it was twice. Now I learn it was 
three times! Few people can improve 
their game so easily. 

And so it goes. I write on “Spring 
Comes to Thumping Dick,” on “Hat- 
tree Drawers,” on “Mumblety Peg and 
Middle Age”—in short, on all sorts of 
things that you wouldn’t suppose any- 
body would write about. The stunt 
is, of course, to find something to say 
on these unpromising subjects. That’s 
the first stunt. The second is to sting 
an editor with your product. If you 
ask me why the things should be 
further embalmed between covers, I 
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shall have to reply that essayists are 
vain creatures. However, in extenua- 
tion, I may truthfully add that most 
of my essays are about an earlier way 
of life, before automobiles were in- 
vented, and before Johnny Weaver 
got over crying for his nurse when 
the safety pin pricked him. I have a 
sneaking fondness for those quiet old 
days, and I trust a few tottering old 
folks of thirty-five or forty will for- 
give me for my attempts to put a little 
of their spirit into words. 


Nene. By Ernest Pérochon. George H. Doran 
Co. 


EVERYONE who has read that 

beautiful story of the French- 
Canadian pioneer farmers, “Maria 
Chapdelaine,” ought to read this trans- 
lation of “Néne,” which is a story of 
peasant farmers in old France. Both 
books are written by Frenchmen, and 
both have been widely acclaimed in 
Paris. Both deserve their honors. 
What makes it so interesting to read 
one after the other, however, is not 
their similarity, but their rather ex- 
traordinary contrast. It is exactly 
the contrast between the old world 
and the very new, between the peasants 
deep-rooted in an ancient soil and the 
peasants who are pioneers. The same 
strong, simple people, deeply tradi- 
tional, capable of abiding emotion, 
affectionate and honest, are in both 
books—the French peasant. But in 
the one book there is no villain (ex- 
cept the northern winter); there is a 
sense of freedom, of independence, of 
joy. In the other, in “Néne,” old 
passions of civilization smoulder, we 
feel these people bound to their plot 
of land, their station in life, for better 
or worse. There is a sense of sad- 
ness, of oppression. That pioneer 
freedom is not here, and a shadow has 
crossed the sun. “Néne” is told 
simply, vividly, with abounding sym- 
pathy. It is a pathetic and beautiful 
story of a peasant girl’s devotion to 
her master and his motherless children, 
and it smells of the soil of France. 
We do not wonder that it won the 
Prix Goncourt. 


















WINIFRED” CHARLES 
LENIHAN CHERRY 


Some of Mr. A. A 
Milne’s diverting come- 
dians sketched by Arthur 


Litle 









RESINALD 
MASON 


Wu EN one is very much in love with the wrong person and one is young and lovely, and the person is some other one’s 
husband, beware the secluded little house of Mr. Latimer just off the Dover Road; for therein is young love skillfully wearied 


of the thought of running away with a lover who can be so unromantic as to have a cold or to need a shave. 
Two couples who started on the unconventional way are caught and very cleverly shown the commonplaceness of the end 


of the journey, before their yearnings had dragged a single lovely dream into the dusty gray of realization 
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As Bertram Hartman sees 





“Nero” at the Lyric Theater. 


Peace, Perturbed Spirit! 


HE life and times of “Nero” as 
they are produced in the William 
Fox film just brought over from 
Italy give the utmost possible satis- 
faction in one very important respect. 
They seem just as exciting, and just 
as beautiful, as we ever thought they 
were They may actually have been 
better either than Mr. Fox's film or 
our own imagination, but that dead and 
gone actuality is of no importance. 
Too much altogether has been said 
about the profit of getting more than 
you dreamed of. It’s just as bad as 
getting less. The true connoisseur of 
human satisfactions knows that what 
you get must be just what you ex- 
pected, provided, of course, that you 
expected with a somewhat faint heart. 
This reminds us that Mr. Fox did 
betray us on one point. He let Nero 
sing to a lute while Rome burned. 
Everybody knows that Nero fiddled. 
It does not matter that fiddles had 
not been invented at the time of Nero. 
Nero has had his fiddle in all the songs 
and all the stories. He has fiddled 
away in the universal mind's eye. Mr. 
Fox's pedantry in obtruding a mere 
historical fact about fiddles cost him 
cearly in our opinion. It was the one 
blot upon an otherwise superb inven- 
tion, the work of Charles Sarver and 
Virginia Tracy, with a certain vague 
debt to “Quo Vadis.” 


6 es story of “Nero” is mimed by a 
fine company. We have a few 
reservations which we hold against 
Nero himself, as played by Jacques 
Gretillat. We have seen more sinister 
persons, though none who worked 
harder at it. He looked so like a fat 
and retired prima donna that we were 
constantly expecting him to tell one 
of his couriers to undo him in the back 
and chase out for some beer and ciga- 
rettes. Although he made extremely 
fierce faces, we were prepared at any 
moment to have one of the retinue 


By HrEywoop Broun 


say, “Shut up you fat hulk!” and see 
Nero collapse. 

There are many ferocious fat men, 
who are only made the worse by re- 
minders of it. We remember last 
year, in a Yankee-Detroit series at the 
Polo Grounds, when Ty Cobb said 
something in the ninth inning about 
the shape and extent of Babe Ruth's 
middle, and the following day the 
Tigers were astonished to discover the 
Babe in the pitcher’s box. He had 
cajoled the manager into letting him 
pitch against Ty Cobb. It took him 
four innings to strike Cobb out, but 
he did it, and immediately after it he 
abandoned the box, took up his old 
place in left field, and presently hit 
two home runs into the center field 
bleachers, so that they soared just over 
Cobb’s head. Everybody was satisfied 
that a proper retort had been made. 


OW if M. Gretillat had brought to 

Nero the sort of young fat that 
still reacts to rage, or the sort of old 
fat that shows adult indifference to 
shame, he would not have been, in his 
own person, so at war with his char- 
acterization. But he looked every inch 
a vain but fairly good-tempered old 
lady. Undoubtedly the whole story 
suffered from that fact. The leader 
of the Christians, too, was perhaps a 
shade coy, but in spite of these faults 
in the embattled leaders, there was 
nothing wrong with the forces they led, 
and the picture does get its peak mo- 
ments from its armies rather than its 
best minds. 

There probably never before was a 
picture with so many people init. Mr. 
Fox insists upon this in the program, 
and it certainly seemed to be true 
When Nero went out for an orgy, his 
followers orgied with him as far as 
the eye could see. When finally Rome 
began burning, and its population 
turned out of its houses and tore 
through the streets, and again when 
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the mountain camps mutinied and 
began to ride in upon Rome, the num- 
bers of people involved could not have 
been greater and have been seen at all. 

J. Gordon Edwards, the director, 
had these vast assemblages trained ex- 
cellently, too, and the photography was 
fine—though the man who was setting 
its pace the day we saw the picture 
had only speed for his motto. He 
projected it as if Mr. Edwards had 
committed terrible crimes and could 
only be saved from exposure by having 
the film telescoped into a charitable 
blur. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Edwards did his 
job splendidly. It could be seen in 
spite of the projector. And as we 
watched him we fell upon what we 
think is probably an admirable idea for 
future directors, producers, authors, 
or whoever it is who sits in the might- 
lest seat. 

Why not let the spectator be still, 
while the picture passes before him 
in ordinary three-dimensional space, 
allowing only those close-ups which 
are convenient, those cut-backs which 
could come easily to his mind, and the 
one liberty of showing him alternately 
the two things at once which are pres- 
ently to converge in a smash-up before 
his eyes? 


PERSISTENT desire we had 
while watching “Nero” was to 
have been in Rome while the picture 
was being made. We are not sure we 
would not have preferred that even to 
being in Rome while the last of the 
Czsars was really fiddling and burn- 
ing. Obviously, marvelous sights had 
been concocted last year by Mr. Ed- 
wards. The whole point of any pic- 
ture, whether motion or still, is to 
carry an experience to you which by 
some accident of time or space you 
could not actually have. Now the 
very essence of a personal experience 
(Continued on page 28) 
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May MacAvoy, of Famous Players. 
Attaboy MacAvoy! 
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—“that’s newly 
sprung in June’ 
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Emma Haig, one of 
the noteworthy notes 
in the Music Box, 
Broadway's ‘‘Best 
Ever” Revue. 
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“Woodman, spare that tree!” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


THE DOUGHTY FORESTER 


ND now along comes the doughty Forester, G. Pinchot, 

and then and there he observes that the Buzzards’ 

Roost at Harrisburg is full of bugs and beetles and 
noxious beasts, so he decides to scrap the same. A 
fine bunch of buzzards are roosting over what was once 
the proud domain of Boise Penrose. And Forester Pinchot 
is the lad to cut out the dead timber. As nearly as we 
can figure out, the weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth from the men who used to rule the Buzzards’ Roost 
will not stay the hand of the executioner. 


WELLESLEY GIRLS BEFORE JUDGE 
ELL, girls, so you're all up before the Judge this 
W week. Let's see, what charge have they entered 
against you? Ah, yes, here it is. You seem to have 
been violating the stupidities and are charged with sane 
and becoming conduct in a mad and unseemly world 
The evidence is rather strongly arrayed against you. It 
looks dark. Men have been hanged and women ostra- 
cized, which is worse, for doing less than you have done. 
You have acquired somewhere the terrific menace of 
an inquiring mind. Nitroglycerin is less dangerous to 
the existing order. The complaining officer declares that 
you have been discussing eugenics and social diseases 
and suppressed impulses, and that in the raid they found 
a lot of complexes on the place that were operating con- 
trary to the statutes made and provided for the conduct 
of Really Nice Young Ladies 
Would to heavens it were merely a still that they dis- 
closed! But these complexes—a certain superiority 


complex, and a diabolic duty illusion—are the very in- 
gredients of social evolution which, when incontinently 
checked, leads to revolt. 


“WE HAVE THE GOODS” 


HE jig is up, and you might as well confess and throw 
¥ yourselves upon the mercy of the court. The Judge, 

in passing sentence, at least will consider this handi- 
cap of your Respected Parentage, and the disadvantages 
of a higher education under which you have labored. But 
he cannot forget that you were caught red-handed dis- 
secting love without administering proper anesthetics, and 
that you have somewhere hidden about your premises full 
and incriminating knowledges of the blood count, the 
respiratory reactions, and the metabolic changes resultant 
from exposure to the love bug. And, worse than that, 
you clearly have been harboring guilty knowledge of 
heredity; indicating beyond doubt that you are coming 
to a scientific belief that heredity is a more potent factor 
in social progress than environment—a terrible doctrine! 


It flaunts the political theories of the sociologist. It 
plays the very old Ned with all the good work done in 
American progress for fifty years. Girls, girls, you 


Wellesley girls, not ever. the handicap of Highly Re- 
spectable Parents and the mitigating circumstances of 
your exalted social status will soften the enormity of this 
crime! 

Now, then, girls, the Judge realizes that you are not 
confirmed crooks. But you have been indulging in sedi- 
tious opinions. All this consorting with low characters 
like La Marck, Weismann and Freud must be punished. 
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Your guilty knowledge of the tremendous importance of 


eredity makes our duty plain. Get to a nursery, and 
be quick about it. Your fine dreams about reforming the 
world must be folded away. Your vision of personal 


freedom, pretty as it was, is gone. Your job is the race. 

You know how important it is to provide your future 

babies with hermetically sealed, antiseptic fathers. You 
so know the reflexes necessary to track the he man- 

brute to the preacher. The evidence discloses the fact 
it you can look at the common or coke-drinking cake- 
ter, and by making the proper passes at him produce 
amatory state which changes him into a meal ticket 
the twinkling of an eye. 

This is dangerous knowledge. We can’t let you roam 
bout the world living your own life in your own way. 
We men have to protect ourselves. You, who all these 
four collegiate years have been smuggling incendiary in- 

rmation about the way man is fearfully and wonderfully 

ide in mind and body and social structure, smuggling 
this dynamic information for your own use and benefit, 
ping to go out into the world and enslave us all with 

ur superior wisdom—you pretty priestess of a new 
white magic—you Wellesley girls, have overplayed your 
ind. And you now stand arrayed before the Judge with 
the goods on you. 


THE SENTENCE 


ND what you Wellesley girls get 
A is a life sentence to matrimony 
and a baby every four years. It’s 
unfair to the innocent—your husbands, 
for example, and your old-fashioned 
mothers-in-law. But this is the iron 
law of legal justice that the innocent 
must suffer with the guilty. Society 
must protect itself. 

If this knowledge that heredity and 
not environment can save humanity is 
broadcasted over the world, what be- 
comes of the half-wits in pants, our 
Congressmen, our editorial writers, our 
movie morons, our Civic Federators, the 
whole blessed line of sub-normal men, 
who cheerfully vote for the Hylans and 
the Thompsons and Curleys in our 
American cities? The minute the truth 
about heredity is known, this bunch is 
doomed to celibacy, while the girls go 
stalking away with the men who can 
pass intelligence tests. And as only 
one-fourth of our men are up to that, 
according to the enlistment statistics, 
we are doomed to a polygamous snap 
for the few and a land of grouchy 
bachelors with no exemptions in their 
income taxes. 

Girls, you Wellesley girls, that is 
what comes of our pestiferous_ re- 
searches in eugenics and hijinks! We 
must stop it. The Judge has spoken. 
Officer, off with them to the preacher 
or the justice of the peace! The only 
habeas corpus which the Judge of this 
court will recognize is the corpus that 
the doctor brings in his little old black 
bag! Call the next case! 


THE $4,000,000 COLORED PERSON 


HE other day in Missouri a colored 
gentleman was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for forgery. He was 
the ordinary looking variety of bad man 
in a black skin, no better than his kith 








and kind in a white or brown or yellow 
or red or polka dot skin. And the peni- 
tentiary was the place for him or for 
any man underdeveloped mentally, mor- 
ally and spiritually. He could serve 
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society better at some regular task supervised by a rigorous 
discipline than he could at large in a complex civilization 
which requires a rather high mental development to play 
the game of life. 

Then along came fate laughing its head off and left 
him four million dollars. And what happened? Why— 
the whole environing social body began kow-towing to 
that four million. White lawyers hurried into the courts. 
The white courts began thumbing law books. The white 
clerks began writing orders. And bang go open the doors 
of the jail, and out walks four million dollars! Along 
with the four million dollars walks the proud culled puh- 
son. And as they strut through the gate, making a shame 
ef our boasted justice for the rich and poor alike, the 
fates rocked in their exalted and mighty seats with ribald 
laughter. 

They laugh not at the high, wide 
of the four million dollar black man, but at the servile. 
cowardly, crack-brained idiocy of the white race that lets 
money so brazenly corrupt its institutions, and then thumbs 
an obscene nose at all the principles of justice and equity 
for which our fathers have fought since we left. the 
primeval forest. 


and handsome steps 














ROGERS 


Sue—If Tom Huggins should write you to go for a ride in his motor 
boat, how would you regard it? 
Mae—As an opportunity to be embraced. 
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Angus Levy Retires 
By Monte Sohn 


W HEN Angus Levy reached the 
ag 


e of forty-nine and one 


He up and told the boss, says he, “I’m 


through; oh, boss, I'm done. 


“I know the route from Timbuctoo to 


Fez and Hindustan, 

I know their names and buy- 
ers’ games in Joplin and 
Japan. 


“I’ve traveled forty weeks a 
year since I been twenty- 
three, 

And home-cooked grub from 
June to June looks awful 
good to me.” 

He added that his leisure years 
he’d spend home with his 
wife, 

And hotel cooks and mileage 
books were nothing in his 
life. 


He quit. He bought a little 
house. He bought a little 
car, 

And told his wife that henceforth 
he would stay at home. “We 
are?” 

Said she, “My dear, for twenty 
years you left me home 
enough. 

And now you say at home you'll 
stay. Now where d’ya get 
that stuff?” 








She picked poor Angus off the door 
and packed him in his bed, 

And all night long she fondly changed 
the ice bags on his head. 

And all night long he raved about her 
wondrous marmalade 

And juicy hams and pies and jams that 
wifie once had made. 
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Mrs. Levy had her way, and 


Angus merely smiles 

And says their little car has covered 
twenty thousand miles. 

He says the touring’s done him good 
this unremitting roam. 

He doesn’t mind the ceaseless grind, 
for Angus stays at home. 


TUBE OR NOT TUBE 


The period in which we live 
may be called the tubular age. 
Everything is put up in tubes. 
The other evening, after having 
shaved myself with considerable 
difficulty, I discovered I'd been 
using dentifrice instead of shav- 
ing cream. Ever since, I have 
hidden carefully away the paste 
with which my wife polishes her 
white kid shoes. 


AS APPLIED TO FINANCE 


“What is your idea of capital 
punishment?” 

“Paying a man what you owe 
him with German marks.” 


THE WIDOW'’S MITE 


The Scriptures speak of the 
Widow’s mite; 
But the Old Maid’s might is 
better! 
The Widow's mite may be all 
right, 
But the Old Maid might if 
you'd let her! 
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QUERY? 
HING WONG SONG and Ching 
Fong Suey 
in Started in to eat chop suey. 
> They ate and ate until they died, 


Did they commit “chop sueycide”’? 
—Tennessee Mugwump. 


4. AN EXTREME CASE 
os “Is that frosh polite?” 

“Is he polite? Why, he knocks on 
his own study door before he goes in.” 
—Cornell Widow. 





the 


{ Irrepressible, 


Colle 


Joyous, 


MERCENARY 
She—I am sorry I can’t accept you, 
Bill, but circumstances over which I 
have no control prevent me. 


He—And what are those circum- 
stances? 

“Your circumstances.” — Annapolis 
Log. 


NEW DEFINITION 
An Optimist—A fellow who shaves 
every time he goes to see his girl.— 
Boston Beanpot. 
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Orchestral Term: Playing the traps.—Princeton Tiger. 
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ge Wits 


Irresponsible 





“What is an arithmetical kiss?” 


“Two divided by 
negie Puppet. 


nothing.” —Car- 


HIS LUCID MOMENT 
“This lets me out,” said the dis- 
charged prof. as he opened the door.— 
Syracuse Orange Peel. 


LOGICAL 
John—Mamma, was baby sent from 
Heaven? 
Mother—Yes, dear. 
“T guess they like it quiet up there.” 
—Oregon Orange Owl 


AND HE PROBABLY DOES 


“Daughter, doesn’t that young man 
know how to say good-night?” 

“Oh, daddy! I'll say he does!”— 
Stanford Chaparral 


CURIOSITY? 
“Is May the kind of a girl that gives 
you any encouragement?” 
“Judge for yourself. The last time 
I called on her she kept wondering 
what it would feel like to have whisk- 
ers on her face.”—Michigan Gargoyle. 


HOW CRUEL! 

First Coed—What did Blanks get 
arrested for? 

Second Coed—Manslaughter. 

“Manslaughter! How come?” 

“Well, he went over to see his girl 
the other night, and when he went to 
say good-night, his mustache tickled 
her to death.”—Southern California 
Wampus. 











Digest of the World’s Humor 


N OLD farmer was talking to a 

country doctor recently, when a 
second patient came up and asked for 
a cure for chills Before the doctor 
had a chance to reply, the first man 
spoke up: 

“I kin tell you a surer remedy than 
Doc kin,” he said. “You just take a 
twine string and make a knot in it 
for every time that you've had a chill 
Then the next time you have one, you 
catch a frog and tie that thar string 
around him so it goes under one front 
leg and the other hind leg and turn 
him loose. You won't never have 
another chill. But if you tie one more 
knot in the string than you have had 
chills, you'll have the hardest one you 


ever had in all your life.”"—Columbian 
Missourian 
Mrs. Main Street (meeting Mrs. 


New Street in the drug store)—I hear 
you're going to be on the jury 

Mrs. New Street (trying to disguise 
her pride)—Yes, and there's only 
twenty-three people drawn altogether. 

“Is it the grand jury?” 

“Why, of course I wouldn't be on 


that other kind of jury."—New York 
Sun. 








The Mistress—Really, Justine, you 
are wearing very pretty silk stockings 

The Maid—Don't be uneasy, ma- 
dame; I got these at my last situa- 
tion.—London Opinion. 





“IT tell you, my boy—the man that 
marries my daughter gains a prize!” 

“By jove! Jolly good idea—what! 
Is it—er—a cash prize or just a silver 
pot?”—Passing Show (London). 


Lord Leverhulme some time ago 
bought an island off the coast of Scot- 
land, with a view of improving the 
lot of its thirty thousand inhabitants, 
mostly small farmers, farm workers 
and fisher folk. Lord Leverhulme’s 
lawyer drew up a very elaborate con- 
tract to be signed by each tenant. It 
contained no fewer than twenty-six 
clauses or stipulations. 

“One old fellow,” relates Lord 
Leverhulme with great gusto, “re- 
turned the contract unsigned and sent 
with it this note: ‘I haven't been able 
to keep the Ten Commandments for 
the sake of a mansion in heaven, and 
I'll be damned if I'll agree to keep 
twenty-six commandments for a sma’ 
hoose in the Island of Lewis.’ ’"—Los 
Angeles Times 


“What's the best to make a 
farm profitable?” 

“I have about decided,” answered 
Farmer Corntassel, “that the best way 
is to lay it out in city lots or golf 
links.”—Washington Star. 


way 


Collect and congregate are synony- 
mous, yet the church often finds that 
there is a vast disparity between the 
collection and the congregation.— 
Omaha World-Herald 
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Henry Allen Wilson, secretary 
the New England Anti - Tobacc 
League, said in an address in Port 
land: 

Carefully compiled statistics show 
us that for every cigar a man smokes 
he shortens his life three days, while 
with every cigarette he shortens his 
life a week.” 

At this point a prominent Portland 
physician rose in the rear of the hal! 


“Are those. statistics absolutely 
accurate?” he asked 

“Absolutely, sir,” said Secretary 
Wilson. “Why?” 


“Because it’s rather important,” ex 
plained the physician. “You see, if 
your statistics are accurate, I've been 
dead over 300 years.”"—Detroit Free 
Press. 


“I'll bet a lot of the fellows that 
come in here get stuck on you?” gal- 
lantly ventured Burt Blurt of Petunia 
in the Rapid Fire restaurant. 

“Ye-ah!” returned Heloise, the wait- 
ress. “But a heap more dime than 
quarter ones.”—Kansas City Star. 
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“In my occupation my clothes don't 
wear out!” 

“What are you, then?” 

“A model for the nude!” — Der 
Brummer (Berlin). 
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“When were you born?” 
“On the 10th of August.” 


“When I was born nobody thought I should shovel snow.” 


“Well, who thinks about shoveling snow then?”—Meggendorfer 


Blaetter (Munich). 


“The lady you just met prides her- 
self on having a serpent's tongue.” 
“How interesting!"’ exclaimed Miss 


Cayenne. “I never knew that serpents 
had such an appetite for tea and 
chicken salad.”"—Washington Star. 


“You have a charming wife.” 

“Yes. I'm lucky in love but unlucky 
in cards. She criticizes my plan un- 
mercifully.”"—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


Some of Ned White's neighbors gave 
him a farewell party Tuesday night. 
Ned has been an accommodating neigh- 
bor, but every time a neighbor bor- 
rowed a wagon or other wheeled 
implement of him, Ned would say, 
“By gum, I want you to grease it.” 
So he was presented with a bucket of 
axle grease to do him until he got ac- 
quainted at Centralia—Soldier Clip- 
per (Mo.). 


A woman who does not play cards 
had been invited through courtesy to 
an “afternoon” on the north side. She 
fluttered from bridge table to bridge 
table, chatting pleasantly with the 
players, until she came to one group 
where two partners had just com- 
pleted a game and series. 

“Rubber!” cried one of the partners 
triumphantly. 

And the woman who does not play 
cards left in a huff.—Indianapolis 
News. 


“That couple ought to be ashamed 
to quarrel on a crowded trolley car,” 
said the formal gentleman. 

“I don’t object particularly,” replied 
the interested eavesdropper. “T’ve 
just picked up some epithets I never 
heard before.”—Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 


Mrs. Youngquack—You are so per- 
severing and hopeful, dear; you remind 
me of Patience sitting on a Monument. 

Dr. Youngquack—I feel blue enough 
to remind you of the monuments sit- 
ting on my patients.—Medical Quip. 


“Why do them big city restaurants 
have their bill-o’-fares printed in 
French?” asked old Riley Ressidew. 

“B’cuz they couldn't get their 
warmed-over vittals ett if they didn’t,” 
responded Burt Blurt, who had been 
to the Big Burg often enough to think 
he knew.—Kansas City Star. 


Betty, who is four, had been scolded 
by auntie for some misdemeanor, and 
her feelings were badly hurt. She 
kept referring to the matter, and say- 
ing to aunty: “All right for you. I 
don't care about you any more.” 

Finally auntie retorted: “Well, all 
right for you, then. If you don’t care 
about me any more I won't need to 
you that cream cone I in- 
tended to buy you.” 

Betty looked abashed for a moment. 
She did not wish to unbend so far as 
to accept a bribe, but she disliked to 
lose that ice cream cone 


get ice 


Then her face brightened with a 
happy thought “Oh — uh — April 
fool!” she said, triumphantly.—De- 


troit Free Press. 


“Who is the wisest man mentioned 
in the Scriptures?” asked a teacher of 
one of her Sunday school class. 

“Paul,” exclaimed the little fellow, 
confidently. 

“Oh, no, Johnny; Paul was a very 
good man, but Solomon is mentioned 
as the wisest man.”’ 

“Well, my father says Paul was the 
wisest man, because he never married, 
and I think my father ought to know,” 
replied the boy, emphatically.—Los 
Angeles Times. 
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Mr.—Have you heard that Sjoberg’s wife has run away? 


indeed! Poor fellow! 


Mrs.—No, 


How did he take it? 


“Well, he has now calmed down a little, but for the first few days he 
was delirious—with joy.”"—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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THE SKEPTIC 








Literal-minded gentleman, suspecting of exaggeration the advertisements illustrating the strength of a 
certain gas-mantle, decides on a final test.—Passing Show (London) 


While waiting for a train home from 
the city one night, Jones grew restless 
and looked about for something inter- 


esting. His eye fell upon a slot ma- 
chine, and he promptly inserted a 
penny. 


“I have often wondered,” he re- 
marked aloud, in the manner of all 
truly thoughtful men, “where the profit 
on these machines—” 

Here he grasped the handle with a 
firm and masterful grip. 

“Where the profit on these affairs—” 

So saying he shook the machine. 


“I have often wondered,” he con- 
tinued, giving it another vigorous 
shake, “where the profit—hang the 
thing!” 


Then one of the porters came up and 
told him that the machine was out of 
order, and Jones realized at last where 
part of the’ profit came from.—Phila- 
delphia Star. 


“You must have felt cheap,” we sym- 
pathetically said. 

“Cheap?” ejaculated the man who 
had cut the embarrassing caper. “I 
felt as cheap as a German mark.”— 
* Kansas City Star. 


“I can’t manipulate this steak.” 
“Cheer up, I’ve already got mine 
bent.”—Vassar Miscellany News. 


It is just an idle speculation, devoid 
of grief, but do you suppose you will 
ever again witness that sterling and 
improving drama, “Ten Nights in a 
Bar-room,” or hear again the pathetic 
poem entitled “The Face on the Bar- 
room Floor”?—Chicago Daily News. 





“Where are you going, girl?” 

“To the capitol. An investigating 
committee is taking up the matter of 
short skirts.” 

“Are you an exhibit?’”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“Which weeds are the easiest to 
kill?” asked young Flickers of Far er 
Sassfrass, as he watched that good man 
at his work. 

“Widow’s weeds,” replied the farmer. 
“You have only to say ‘Wilt thou?’ and 
they wilt."—London Weekly Tele- 
graph. 





Apprentice—What is in this bottle 
with no label? 

Chemist—That’s what you use when 
you can’t read the prescription — 
Kasper (Stockholm). 


“Spiffins is one of those conversa- 
tional millionaires.” 

“How come?” 

“He talks in millions and then bor- 
rows lunch money.”—Buffalo Express. 


Wife—I wish, dear, that you'd settle 


my last year’s milliner bill. I really 
can’t sleep for thinking of it 
Hub — Your conscience pricking 


you, eh? 
“Oh, no; but I need two more hats 
right away.”—Peoria Transcript. 


“Do you claim to know all about 
finance?” 

“No,” admitted Farmer Corntassel. 
“I’m free to confess some of us farmers 
who talk about finance don’t know any 
more about the subject than some of 
the financiers who talk about farming.”’ 
— Washington Star 


Marie--Give an example of period 
furniture. 

Antoinette—Well, I should say an 
electric chair, because it ends a sen- 
tence.—Vassar Miscellany News. 


“Ever keep a diary, Weary?” 

“Wot’s dat?” 

“A record of wot a feller does.” 

“Naw! De cops attend ter dat.” 
Boston Transcript. 


“We must give daughter lessons on 
the harp. It enables her to show her 
beautiful arms.” 

“Arms, eh?” ruminated the old man. 
“A good idea. Encourage her in that 
direction, my dear.”—Louisville Cour- 
jer-Journal 




















“Do you know anything about syn- 
thetic chemistry?” 

“Not much. The stuff I make tastes 
all right, but it gives you an awful 
head the next day.’"—New York Sun. 


“Pa, could you let me have five dol 
lars?” 

“What for, now?” 

“I want to celebrate father and son 


week.” —Detroit Free Press. 

“Strange you should come to me 
about your husband, madam I'm a 
horse doctor.” 

“That's all right He's a chronic 
kicker.”—Boston Transcript 


“Here’s a man found nine pearls in 
an oyster stew. Wonderful, hey?” 

“Oh, fairly startling. I thought you 
were going to try to lead me to believe 
he found nine oysters.”’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal 


“Your son is the product of a univer 
sity, I take it,” said the polite visitor 

“Well, sort of a by-product,” replied 
his host. “He was fired out of two of 
‘em.’ —Indianapolis News 
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“I see that tips are forbidden here.” 
“Lor’ bless yer, mum, so was apples 


the 


in 


Mail. 


of 


Garden 


SO EASY! 


“Good ‘eavens, Martha, what’s all that row?” 
“Oh, that’s only the feller from the ‘Ire Furnishers 


(London) 


collectin’ 


‘1s 


Eden!’’—London 


easy payments!’’—Passing 


“TI see you are specializing in a new 
drink called ‘Reminiscence.’ ” 

“Yes,” said the druggist. 

“Why the name?” 

“It’s soft stuff, but it has a cherry 
in it."—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Riches,” said Uncle Eben, “not only 
has wings, but dey carries some purty 
reckless aviators.”"—Washington Star. 


Teacher—There is said to be a sixth 
sense, which is very rare. Can any 
of you tell me what it is? 

Pupil—Yes, ma’am; common sense. 
—New York Sun. 


“Husband, I guess every boy on our 
block has licked Tommy. What shall 
we do?” 

“Guess we'd better move into some 
easier neighborhood.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal 

“Jagsby always insists that his 
friends drink first.” 

“That used to be a mark of courtesy.” 

“But now?” 

“It indicates discretion.”—Birming- 


ham Age-Herald 
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A LOGICAL PUP 


My dog’s laughed at all over the town, 
Because he’s the funniest pup 

Although he doesn’t sit up to sit down, 
He just must sit down to sit up. 
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“I can’t see where these one-pipe fur 
naces are such a great success.” 





HEREDITY (A BAD LEGACY) 
Kindly Old Lady—What a beautiful 
baby. It’s a shame he’s so bow-legged. 
Nurse (proudly) — Oh, mum, his 
father’s in the cavalry 
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Willie Smith bragged 
the fellows that his 
dad had the biggest and 
best wine cellar in town. 





—and Jimmy told his father, 
—and Tommy told his father, 
—and Johnnie told his father, 


and that eve- 


ning—well—? 


A BULLRUSH 


She had been working valiantly for 
weeks in an effort to instill into their 
young heads a working knowledge of 
the infancy of Moses. She was put- 
ting them through their paces in order 
that a visiting superintendent might 
see what could be done. 

“William, who was 
asked. 

William, nor some half dozen others, 
had the slightest idea; but Sam, the 
black sheep of the class, yelled: 
“Moses was a Jew!” 

When the smile had 
from the superintendent's 
asked Samuel: “Where did 
mother hide him?” 

“In the bullrushes.” 

“Fine. Now, tell me, what is a bull- 
rush?” 

“A bullrush is a large male weed.” 


Moses?” she 


disappeared 
face, he 
Moses’s 


HE UNDERSTOOD PERFECTLY 


John, like most young Americans, 
was given to study for home-work the 
opening chapters of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The following day at school the 
teacher asked if all the class thor- 
oughly understood what they had been 
given to study. Up went John’s hand 

“Well, John,” inquired the teacher, 
“was it all clear to you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John, “all ’cepting 


one thing. Who was General Wel- 
fare?” 
It’s Different Now 
By A. P. Hitchcock 
OHN ANDERSON, my jo, John, 


When we were first acquent; 
You bought me chocolates once a week, 
But now you pay the rent. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone; 

That is, excepting paints and pads 
And divers daubs unknown. 


A TRAFFIC DIPLOMAT 


“You might drive past me a bit 
slower, miss.” 

“Oh, bother!” 

You're too pretty to arrest, I admit, 
but you might give a treat to the 
officer.” 


NEW DODGE 


Willis—Didn't your wife bawl you 
out last night when she woke up when 
you came home? 

Gillis—No; I fooled her. I stood 
in the hall an hour, delivered a lecture 
on “Civic Righteousness,” told a bed- 
time story, and sang three grand 
opera selections, and she thought she 
had forgotten to turn off the radio. 
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— IT WAS CONTUME! | AND WIS LAT NED 


Now it can be told 


The “Knocker”’ 
By John T. Corrigan 


A “KNOCKING” motor augurs 
something wrong 
With inner mechanism, and, I ween, 


The man that’s ever 
day long, 
Must needs have bits of carbon in 
his spleen. 


“knocking” all 


HIS FAR OFF ONLY 

Settlement Worker — What 
your husband worried, 
Mixer? 

Mrs. Mixer—He’s dreadin’ the time, 
ma'am, when he'll have to go back to 
work 

“Whom does he work for and what 
does he do, Mrs. Mixer?” 

“He works for the Salvation Army, 
ma’am. He Santa Clauses.” 


JOB 
makes 


Mrs. 


look so 


REAL MOVIES 
Helen, age three, was taking her first 
train ride and was passing through a 
woods. “What’s them?” she asked 
her mother, pointing to the trees. 
“Those are trees,” was the answer. 
“Where are they going?” she asked. 














GUARANTEED 


10000-Miles 





IG FACTORY SALE 
Brand New—Strictly Firsts 


These strong High Grade Cords made from fresh stock 

at 50 per cent saving. Absolutely Brand New—first, in 

original wrapper with manufacturer’s name and serial 

humber on every tire. Guaranteed 10,000 

and adjusted at the list price_on a mileage basis. 
(These prices include Tube Free.) 


Sizes Price * Sizes Price Sizes Price 
x3 $9.95 33x4 $17. 50 35x45 $25.75 
x34 11.75 34x4 18.95 x4. 26.1 
32x3'9 14.40 32x4% 23.50 33x5 26.75 
3ix4 18.65 33x45 24.10 35x5 28.00 
32x4 16.90 34x4% 25.00 


just send your name and 
Send No Money — 23.2" together with 
size and number of tires wanted. All tiresshipped C.0.D 
subject to examination. Send Today. Special 5% discount 
for cash with order. Shipments same day order recewed. 
Webster Tire Corporation 
33rd St... Dept. 329, Chicago, Il 
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Spring 
By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


H!—gardens in the springtime 
Do truly hold a thrill! 
It seems to me I hear your laugh 
In every daffodil. 


It seems to me each tulip 
Upon its slender stem 

Is whispering that you have just— 
Been out to dance with them! 


HER SOCIAL POLICY 


Harriett—Why are you at such pains 
to exclude folks from your social 
circle? 

Agatha—So they won't find out how 
little they miss. 


THE GAME 


Candidate—I suppose in this cam- 
paign the proper thing for me to do 
is to stand on my record. 

Political Boss—Not much; 
the other fellow’s 





jump on | 











SEX KNOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by igno- 
rance and adds much to individual and 
married happiness 





“Where Knowledge Means Happiness” 
is a book that tells simply and 
clearly vital facts 
Every man and woman should know 
Every husband and wife should know 
Sent postpaid for $1 Cash, stampa, 
money order or check 
Dept.6 KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 
257 West 7ist St. New York City 

















LadiesKeep Your Skin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


and Cuticura Talcum 











| allotment. 


| great 


| ponderous 


Peace, Perturbed Spirit! 
(Continued from page 14) 


is that it shall come to you, to you as 
you know yourself, one person in one 
place, according to the familiar human 
If Gordon Edwards, for 
instance, had carried it in his mind 
that he would send back to the man 
at home just as much of the genuine 
experience of watching that picture in 
Rome as he could have had, through 
his own eyes, if he had been there, a 
stride would have been made, 
we think, in the right theory of mak- 
ing pictures. Instead of doing that, 
Mr. Edwards seems to have said: “Let 
the man at home, since he is denied 
the sound and smell and feel of all 
this, have a triple dose of the sight 
of it. So, at one moment, we see the 
operatic front of Nero, 


| scolding or making love and some- 


| 





times both together, and at the very 
next we are yanked around behind 


Nero, so that we can look over his 
At one moment 


shoulder at his court. 





") Us sail 
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“What’s wrong between you and Freddy? 
“Can it be possible you haven't heard? 
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we are behind a crowd of flying cav. 
alry, on the very edges of our seats 
to help them hurry, and while we 
blink we are pitched to the other end 
of the arena, and here come horsemen 
riding like mad into our very faces 
We know that if we had been in Rome, 
and had been given a good seat, not 
ing could have pried us out of it till 
the show was over. We take a seat 
at the Lyric, and before Mr. Edwards 
is done with us we have made a be- 
wildering, even an excruciating and 
intolerably, rapid tour of Rome. 
We suppose this suggestion will be 
scorned, but it is a pleasure to have 
made it. A less beautiful picture than 
“Nero” would have left us without 
the vitality to make the complaint 
To “Nero,” we do at least pay the 
homage that if it had been done 
well as apparently it could have been 
it would have left every other picture 
a million miles behind it; and it is, 
as it stands, a very possible parent t 


one that will go a million miles be- 


yond it. 
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You used to be inseparable.” 
We're married now, my dear!” 
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“What a strange expression that movie 
actor has!” 


“Nothing strange about it! He is the 
man who always gets hit in the eye with 
an egg.” 


The Handy Manual for 
Motorists 
By Norman Anthony 


‘THE new system of hand signaling 
has become immensely popular 
among motorists; and while the latest 
set of regulations published has proven 
very efficient, so far the field has only 
been touched. Its possibilities are 
unlimited, and the time is not far off 
when a knowledge of the deaf and 
dumb language will be one of the chief 
requisites in obtaining a driver's li- 
cense. However, until this demand is 
realized, these few improvements on 
the present system will undoubtedly 
relieve matters and bring motorists the 
country over much closer together. 

When driver behind yells for you 
to get a move on—Tip the head to one 
side so that tip of nose may be seen 
from rear, press the left thumb to said 
nose and wiggle the fingers violently. 
If this does not silence him, use both 
hands. 

When about to hit pedestrian—Ex- 
tend the left hand, holding up one, two 
or three fingers, Count of Monte 
Cristo style, according to the number 
of pedestrians hit. For example, if it 
is the third that day extend three 
fingers. This will enable the driver 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


a $700 & $8.00 SHOES 
sees Atso MANY stvies AT $5.00 & $6.00 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | WL.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 
They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 

working to make the best shoes for 

the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 







































STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE [x 
AT THE FACTORY _ | 
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examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 
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fF Boys’ \\/ 
\q | SHOES 
1’ +40043450 


W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 








THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 







No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 

extra profits. Order direct from yy Shoe Co 
the factory and save money. 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mase, 














following you to gauge your driving t»~ 
ability immediately. Of course, with Zz 
this system the count is limited to ten. 

When a woman is driving the car w= | 
and is undecided where to go—Extend 
The other 


left hand and wave gayly. ~ wy N/ 
driver will immediately catch on and ~ ; VP Ae 
keep his distance. a iz 
When wishing to climb telegraph BN, Gf 
pole or tree—Take both hands off aGs ky 
steering wheel and extend to left. 4 \ 
When wishing to exchange courte- a oe 
sies of the road—Extend left hand, AY : 
holding flask. When flask is empty, = 
oS 


signal may be given by sticking one 
or both feet through top. 

When ascending hill, and in doubt 
whether you will be able to make it— 





pe 
Pressed for Money. 


Extend left foot with toe pointing up. 








If going down hill and brakes fail to 
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The BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St. at Clarendon 





= CITHER G1DE OF 


° 
COPLEY SQUARE 





aren == A BOSTON 


Men and Women of the Business, Professional and Social 
Worlds meet in the foyers of these two Back Bay Hotels 


“~~ ‘i : work, point toe down. 
me. “¢ a 5 | When driving with girl and both 
= ae | arms are engaged—Stick out her arm. 
{ When Ford tries to pass—Extend 


| left hand with thumb down. If it’s 
L a Packard, extend fist. 
yet | When stopping at roadhouse—Ex- 


tend left elbow. This signifies a joint 
and tipping the elbow 


et 





a wail WE HOPE NOT 


“What do you really think of these 
movie actors?” 
| “I don’t think they’re half as bad 
|as the pictures.” 


The LENOX 


Boylston St. at Exeter 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 
to Cuba and the 
West Indies 





if ido b 
ever expect t ( , 
y Aull want t i 
They a he very latest and b authori 
tative Guide Books to Cuba a he W 
Indies, | ng the Virgin | 
“imply a atu will h trou 
them 1 z x and thew remarkal 
pictur . h | been spe gather 
for tl t . umd sopra i fr new Pp 
ur ’ j t k ft r 
Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
n Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Doming orto 


Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar 
tinique, St. Lucia, Ba bados, Trimid 
cao. Covering excursions, sports 
ments, historieal facts and places, hot 
markets, customs, and clear mformation 
e getting b 
Pocket size, flexible 


binding, Cover $ 
in colors, he Ipful maps Sent postpaid 


on receipt of pri 











A companion volume t the bowk on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
” land of Cuba, vering hustorical data 
mmerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Cast 
iH. s Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies 





“ports, Souvenirs; Currency ( A.; 
Information Matanzas Pransportatior 
Post Office “antag Antilla Manzanill 
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Lu ging 
By Ermon Miland Pec 


ROM Canada’s wet mountains 
To Mexic pulque stands; 
Where Cuba's fragrant fountains 

Roll out to other lands; 
To nice, old, moist Bermuda 
We stretch our hands in vain; 
We're dried up now, by Judah! 
I wish I lived in Spain. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 

Unfortunately, when Greek 
meet Greek, the event is more often 
billed as One Round Hogan vs. Kid 
(Slugger) Reilley 


does 


NOT SERIOUS 
Peggy—Clare has a sweetheart who 
gives her free tickets to every show. 
Betty—Does he want to marry her? 
“No, it’s just a passing fancy.” 


THE AFTERMATH 


“When I looked out of the window, 
Johnny, I was glad to see you playing 
marbles with Billy Simpkins.” 

“We wuzzn't playing marbles, ma. 
We just had a fight, and I was helping 
him pick up his teeth.” 





Various Eats 
By Wm. S. Adkins 


APPY CHAPPIE, understand? 
Eating candy from her hand 


Joyous days, you will allow. 
They are in the courtship now. 


After marriage see the man 
Eating cold beans from a can. 


RISING IN THE FOOD SCALE 
Jones—How's young Bump doing 
who went to New York a few year 
ago? 
Bones—Fine. Started in as a sand 
wich-man, and now he’s a cake-eater 


SOME REPUTATION 

Willis—I'm off the drinking stuff for 
life. I never realized until last night 
how mortified my wife must have been 
all these years. 

Gillis—How so? 

“I spent the evening at home for 
the first time in months, and between 
the hours of 12 and 5 A.M. the taxi 
cab drivers deposited seven different 
fellows on our front steps, and all of 
them were too drunk to tell 
they lived!” 




















“Yes, I need : 
and outdoors half the time.” 


20 


an all round errand boy, one that’s indoors half the time 


“What happens to me when you slam the door?” 


where 


- 


” 
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ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF SEMI-NUDES 





Charming pictures of the human figure as it act- 
ually is, in six artistic poses. All he loveliness 
and purity of Nature's finest handiwork in these 
studio photos, posed by the famous model 
Jacqueline.” Each cf the six photos is 273 x 6% 
ne rae ed in artistic folder. Pl 
order at once if « k shipment is de ined. Pr e, 
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An Antiquated Inquisition 
By Gardner Rea 


"THE passport examination has out- 

grown its fitness—if it ever had 
any—and should be superseded. It 
is a diffuse relic of a bygone scale of 
values. There should be a modern- 
ized list of questions—one more com- 
pact and practical. We suggest the 
following: 

A. Why are you going abroad? Do 
you intend to try to bring any back 
with you? 

B. What would it be worth to you 
to get a case through? Two cases? 

C. Do you approve of the Eighteenth 
Amendment? (Intended as a sanity 
test.) -What is your attitude towards 
anyone who does? 

D. Is there anyone else you would 
like to murder? 

E. Name three reasons why Europe 
is a better place of residence than the 
United States? Do you know any 
additional names of drinks? 

F. What is your capacity: (1) stand- 
ing; (2) sitting; (3) lying down? Do 
you believe it is large enough to re- 
flect credit on America? If not, would 
you be willing to train on the way 
across? 

G. In case of wreck, would you make 
for a lifeboat or the barroom? Why, 
then, do ships carry lifeboats? 


H. Can you think of any other 
wastefulness which might be elimi- 
nated? 

I. In returning, what would you 


think on beholding the Statue of Lib- 
erty? Two Statues of Liberty? 

J. Do you know how to ask for a 
drink in: (1) French; (2) German; (3) 
Italian? Would you have to know, 
or would the mere fact that you are 
an American tell them what you want? 

K. Can you think of any other ad- 
vantage in being an American? 

L. Could anyone? 


THE SIGN 


“How do you know that 
is a traveled person?” 

“Because he stays at home so con- 
tentedly.” 


Manning 


Development 


— MC. I We 


HE freshman is one of 

the earliest develop- 
ments incident to the pur- 
suit of knowledge. It rep- 
resents the group of seekers 
who attempt to make their 
environment as they think 
it will be. It wears Oxford 
glasses, because studying 
should be bad for the eyes 
It always has on spats and 
because New 
weather is said 
It wears an 


rubbers, 
England 
to be tricky. 
“easy-to-get-into” 

The Freshman because it mustn't 
time from study to 
least book to every 
it ought to need them 
lives in isolation 


dress, 





take 
any 
carries at 
class, because 
for reference It 
in the village 


one 


HE sophomore 

adapts itself to every 
condition. It does not 
pursue knowledge. Its 
glasses are in the lost 
and found box Its 
roommate has its spats. 
It has to spend twenty- 


five hours a day at 
sports, and is therefore 
habitually clothed in 


middy and bloomers. It 
is oppressed by juniors 
and seniors (which see). 
It partakes in all college 
affairs. 





HE process of adap- 

tion is complete in the 
junior. Knowledge tries 
to pursue it. It has given 
its glasses to “Aunt 
Dinah.” It wears its 
roommates’ pumps. It 
has cut its hair in order 
to sleep to within five 
minutes of the last break- 
fast bell. It oppresses 
sophomores. It used up 
a twelve-ride ticket to 
Boston in three days. It 
takes itself very seriously. 





The Junior 


— 


HE Wellesley 
senior appears 
to be dignified. It 
has, however, a 
sense of humor. It 
oppresses sopho- 
mores Other 
people take it 
more seriously 
than it does itself 
It must possess a 
great deal of in- 
formation, for it 
has completed the 
pursuit of knowl- 
edge 
The Senior 


primp. It | 
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Poor Old Japan 
By Eliot Kays Stone 


HE shimmie and jazz 
Have invaded Japan. 
I think someone has, 
With shimmie and jazz, 
Handed Nippon the razz— 
A nefarious plan. 
The shimmie and jazz 
Have invaded Japan. 


A BREACH OF ETIQUETTE 


“I hear yuh’s gwine t’ divorce yoh 


husban’, Mirandy. How come?” 
“Well—it wuz thisaway. I foun’ 
out he wuz runnin’ aroun’ ‘ith another 


woman, an’ I ‘cused him of it, an’ ‘at 
ornery niggah didn’t have manners 
enuff ter deny it.” 


A PLEASURE OF IMAGINATION 
Even an air castle is better than no 
castle at all 


Are You All Primed? 


u wi mes Masonic 
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ry and supplies 
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ideal SUMMER 
VACATIONS 


ERMUDA| 


Day-s from New Yor’ 


Sailings Every 5 Days 


Via Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


8 Day Tours $83.00 
9 Day Tours $88.50 


and up-—Longer Tours in proportion 


Rates include all costs covering trans 
portation, meals and berth on steamer, 
hotel and all side trips in Bermuda 


Round trip rates without hotel or side 
trips $50.00 and up. 


For illustrated literature address 


Furness Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall Street - New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 











Sweets 
By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


UST the other evening 

I nearly caused a riot, 

When my doctor told me 
That I had to diet. 


After he examined me 
And thumped me all about, 
He said most explicitly, 
“Cut the sweet stuff out!” 


Now I am disconsolate, 
The picture of all woes— 
If I cut the sweet stuff out, 
I'll have to cut out Rose! 











CHARLEY THINKS 

FILM FUN IS THE 

“DOG’S WHISKERS” 

AND SO DOES THE 
DOG! 














Amateur Knights of the 
Pencil 





Dy» P} Pa 


Drau hy QO 


Wifte—Didn’t that Mistah Sockem 
promise ta gib yo’ work if yo’ voted 
foah ‘im? 

Hubby—He shore am, Hon! He 
shore am! He's gonnah send ober de 
fambly wash! 








CIAN Howze, Marion, Va 


“Now, looka heah, Mistah Mule, ; | 
‘tain’t wuf yo’ while to try any of dis Al ? 
heah Congress stuff wif me!” ‘ 





pby 






Drawn by Miu 


| 

| PRPIE, 
Skenderija : 

| 


HAEI 


Sa Sarajevo 


Bosnia, Jargoslavia 








The Beak (president of justice)— 
Well, you are discharged. But, in 
future, keep out of bad company 
The Suspicious—Yes, your worship, 
I hope never more I shall stand here 
before you. 





GUSTAFSON, Chicago, Il 


Drawn by CARI 


A PROPHECY 
I guess I'll take a long 
sleep” 


“Ho! Hum! 


x 
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Get the 
Dictionary 


Habit 


No matter how good an education vou may have 


you may 


1! : t have a handy dictionar it hand. 
Do You Know 


u make a bad break in English 


f the most common 


What Do You Say 


if 
\ 

Lay 

Fatl 

P 

Wi I at? 
/ 1 f 


/ high i 
dD ( 


How Do You Pronounce 


Most Humiliating 


word or violate 


You an vit] betrayin 652 pages printed in two columns in large, clear type 
4 ; cttg temps ae oe ls of the words are clearly indicated in parenthese Phe volute 
bod : - r you nient for desk or library 
diction 1 the of ‘ bular You 
‘ in le 1 ob, | irself or 
Sa ade toes all When In Doubt, Go to the 
M # Ee : Dictionary 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ~ Get the habit and within a short time you will have a complete mastery 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. of the English language. The cost of this book is $2.00, mailed to your 
627 — 43d Street, New York City | home or office Cut out the coupon and send us a check, money order 
Please send The B Man's Dictionary and | or two dollar bill attached to-day 
Guide to English. 1! gyn 
| ‘ — 
ini | The Brunswick Subscription Co. 
| 627 West 43d Street 
| New York City 
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The Business Man’s Dictionary 


and 


Guide to English 


One needs no colleg du ! ind ind d in this di 
The essentials of xl English, of the writing of business 
ind of the convincing use of English speech are here treated 


lirectly and definitel 


The Business Man’s Dictionary and Guide to English is bound 
by 8 j ind con 


All the 


mson cloth with beautiful gold lettering, size 5 
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tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield are of finer 
quality (and hence of better 
taste) than in any other 
cigarette at the price. 





Liggett & Myers Tobacco va 





a (hestertie 


CIGARETTES 
Of Finest Turkish and Domestic Tobaccos — Blended 


1h SO 














